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CLERGY REMONSTRANCE. 



The petitions under this title, to the two Houses 
of Parliament, were framed with the design 
of strengthening the hands of the Bishops and 
Metropolitans of the English Church, in case 
they had considered that from the importance of 
the alterations affecting the Church at large, 
but more especially the clergy, which have been 
recommended by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and which are now, or are eventually 
to be brought, under consideration of the civil 
legislature, it might be proper and necessary to 
claim the exercise of the undoubted rights and 
privileges of the Church to have those alterations 
first submitted to the open consideration of her 
Synods, and the advice and consent of those 
Church assemblies obtained concerning them. 

But as, from the course pursued by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who has himself introduced 
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into the House of Lords one of the measures re- 
commended by that Report, without any open 
reference to or consultation with the great council 
of the Church, it is clear that the Episcopal rulers 
are content to waive for the present the open 
assertion of the liberties of the Church of England, 
those petitions have been withdrawn. To present 
them now would savour, at least in appearance, 
of an appeal to the civil legislature against the 
spiritual pastors, of an appeal to the sheep (as far 
as those legislative assemblies are composed of 
churchmen) against the shepherds ; and, as con- 
cerns the other parties in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, of an appeal to schismatics and aliens from 
the Church against its apostolic rulers; a pro- 
ceeding not only indecent in itself, but at essen- 
tial variance with the spirit, if not with the letter, 
of the ancient canons (1). 

To present them now would, also, imply a want 
of confidence in, and a distrust of our superiors, 
as though they had failed to take care in their 
proceedings of the rights and liberties of the 
Church of which they are the especial guardians. 
No doubt all proper precautions which the exi- 
gency of the times and the importance of the 
proposed changes so peremptorily demand, have 
been taken to secure unimpaired those rights and 

(1). The figures refer to the Appendix. 



liberties which, as a sacred deposit, former pre- 
lates have thought cheaply purchased at the 
greatest hazard and sacrifice. No doubt, though 
they have not thought fitting to take counsel with 
their spiritual assessors, the presbyters, as here- 
tofore, they have not failed to take counsel among 
themselves ; and the records of Lambeth, if need 
be hereafter to search them, will, doubtless, show 
that no precedent against the liberties of the 
Church can be drawn from the present proceed- 
ings, for that, though the Bishops and Metropo- 
litans have not held their Episcopal Synods openly, 
those Synods have been held ; and the requisitions 
of the canons (2) complied with, that the formal 
consent of the co-provincial Bishops and Metro- 
politans be obtained to all the proposed altera- 
tions. And therefore, 5 however much we may 
regret that we are forced merely to take for 
granted a course which we would gladly have 
been able to show openly to the honour of the 
Church, and the confusion of her enemies ; and 
however much we may lament that there should 
be in the eyes of others (who from not knowing 
the requisitions of the canons, have no ground 
for supposing the real state of the case), an ap- 
pearance that the Episcopal rulers prefer the 
mixed assemblies of religionists in the Reformed 
Parliament to the council of their own presbyters 
as their assessors in framing ecclesiastical regula- 
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tions; and however galling and degrading to our 
feelings it may be, that strangers should fancy, 
for a moment, that they have ground for thinking 
that our superiors had rather rule us with the 
cold iron of civil enactment, than with the pater- 
nal influence of apostolic advice and authority ; 
we are content to feel secure in the confidence 
above named, that those steps have been taken 
in secret conclave, which it has not been thought 
expedient to take in open Synod. 

But, unfortunately, this system of putting the 
light of the apostolic authority under a bushel, 
has gone on so long, that men can hardly be per- 
suaded that the light does actually exist, and the 
strangest opinions in regard to it are hazarded on 
all sides, even by otherwise well-informed men : 
by some as to the reality of this authority at all, 
by others as to its extent. It may, therefore, be 
well to take this opportunity of offering some ob- 
servations upon the subject, lest lax and unsound 
notions take root in men's minds, to the infinite 
dishonour of Him who constituted the apostolic 
governors of the Church; to the incalculable 
degradation and ruin of the Church itself ; and 
the triumph of its restless and implacable ene- 
mies. In reply to those who say that in the case 
before us, a cognizance of the subjects embraced 
in the Ecclesiastical Report, is not included in the 
Apostolic Commission ; that the number of Bishops, 
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the delegation of Episcopal powers to arch* 
deacons, and rural deans, and, more especially, 
the endowments of the churches, are matters 
foreign to that commission ; 1 will say, first, in 
reference to the endowments, that the controul of 
them was held, both* in theory and in practice, to 
be included in the commission, when all the en- 
dowments were laid at the Apostles' feet (3), and 
they appointed over the distribution of them (4), 
such assistants as they deemed necessary for so 
extensive a concern. Either the Apostles who 
took these steps had authority to do so, or they 
had not. If they had not, then they were usurpers 
of powers which did not belong to them. But if 
they had authority for these things, whence, I 
pray, did they derive it, but from that same com- 
mission which, as the Church has ever received 
and taught, has descended upon their successors, 
the Bishops ? It was in this belief that the canons 
of the Church, before and after Constantine, ever 
secured to the Bishops (5), the controul of these 
things ; only, by the wisdom and favour of the 
Bishops themselves, their presbyters were asso- 
ciated with them in the custody of them (6). If 
the controul of the endowments of the Church 
may thus be shown to have been ever held to be 
included in the commission, there can be little 
difficulty in proving that the other points contem- 
plated in the Ecclesiastical Report must needs be 
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so likewise : at least, if the number and location of 
chief pastors, and the delegation of Episcopal/unc- 
tions to inferior officers, can be excluded from the 
commission to "set in order the things that are 
wanting" it is difficult to imagine any other exer- 
cise of authority which may not be so likewise ; 
and so the commission prove a thing of nought. 
The history and canons of the Church in all ages 
plainly declare that these things were ever under- 
stood to be included in it (7), and consequently 
to be under the controul of the synodical assem- 
blies of the pastors of the Church. But if these 
matters were left by Christ's commission to the 
authority of the receivers of that commission, how 
can it be denied that dishonour would be done to 
the commission, and to Him from whom it came, 
if they who have received it, instead of exercising 
the authority it conveys, either by themselves, or 
with the assistance of their clergy, should hand 
over the whole controul of these things to the 
mixed medleys of laymen and schismatics of all 
denominations, who, since 1828, are to be found 
in the assemblies of the civil legislature of this 
kingdom ? 

But it has been said that, however true all this 
may be in other branches of the Catholic church, 
the English branch is peculiar, and that it does 
not necessarily follow that it is true as concerns 
it. I answer, that if the peculiar customs of any 

1 
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professed branch of the Church militate against 
the fundamental principles of the Catholic Church, 
such customs would be indefensible, and the at- 
tempt to maintain them in principle could not t 
succeed without injuring the claim of that branch 
to be a genuine branch of the Catholic Church. 
(See Appendix). But the English Church can 
positively deny that her customs are peculiar, and 
distinct from those of the rest of the Catholic 
Church in these matters. If, indeed, she is to be 
overwhelmed by precedents drawn from Henry 
the Eighth's reign of blood, and tyranny, and 
sacrilege, she may well hold her peace : only, let 
those who would shelter themselves under such 
precedents, remember that they must take the 
evil with the good : and if they acknowledge that 
the power was legitimate which Henry and his 
parliament exercised when they, without consult- 
ing the Synods of the Church, altered the arrange- 
ments of the dioceses, let them acknowledge it to 
have been legitimate also when they declared the 
King the Pope's successor, — a lay Pope, whose 
little finger was heavier than his predecessor's 
loins; when they superseded, by laymen, the 
Bishops and Metropolitans in the pastoral super- 
intendence of their dioceses ; when by their sole 
authority they made alterations in the liturgies 
and doctrines ; and when at one swoop they de- 
stroyed half the religious foundations in the king- 
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dom. But if it may be allowed to dispense with 
such precedents, then I believe it will be difficult 
to find others sanctioning the assertion. Alter- 
ations of dioceses have been so rare in England 
that it is not easy to find precedents, and our 
records are so imperfect that they do not much 
facilitate the search. But when the See of Shir- 
burn was removed to Salisbury, it was done 
Synodali auctoritate ; when the See of Selsey was 
removed to Chichester it was the same ; when the 
See of Lichfield was removed to Chester it was 
the same (8). There is every reason to believe 
that the removal of the See of Dorchester to Lin- 
coln, and that of Kirton to Exeter, and that of 
Elmham to Norwich, was done by the same, as 
they were brought under the consideration of the 
Synod, and only delayed in consequence of the 
King's being out of the country. In respect to 
another of the points contemplated in the Report, 
the delegation of Episcopal powers to rural deans, 
we need not search so far : so late as the begin- 
ning of the last century the question was agi- 
tated (9), and then it was considered a matter, 
not for the primary, much less for the sole con- 
sideration of the civil legislature, but submitted to 
the Provincial Synods. 

As the only change which has since taken place 
in the constitution of the country, is that effected 
by the admission of dissenters and members of the 
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Church of Rome to Parliament, and by the Re- 
form Bill ; no one, it is presumed, will venture to 
assert that the Church has less right, or, (if it 
seemed good to the Bishops,) less need of her 
Synodical Assemblies and power of self-govern- 
ment now than she had then. 

But I said also that the prevalence of erroneous 
notions as to the existence and extent of the Apos- 
tolic Authority of the Bishops, and the powers of 
the Church for self-government, will be attended 
with degradation and peril to the Church, and with 
the triumph of her enemies. Is it not so ? What 
is the chief charge which the Roman dissenters, 
on the one hand, and the Protestant dissenters on 
the other, unite in bringing against the English 
Church, which claims to be Catholic and Apos- 
tolic ? Is it not that by her union with the state 
her spiritual and ecclesiastical character has been 
injured, so that she should no longer be consi- 
dered as a true church ; for, that her discipline 
and regulations are framed by Act of Parliament 
and not by pastoral authority? And how have 
we, hitherto, been able to meet and repel that 
charge ? Has it not been by denying the truth of 
it, as hitherto it has been in our power to do ? 
and by affirming, that, except under seasons of 
persecution and tyranny, or, in minor details, not 
affecting the general question, her discipline and 
regulations have been framed by the authority of 
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the pastors, and that all that Act of Parliament 
has done, has been to confirm the Acts of the 
Church. 

But if, by the absence of all apparent exercise 
of such authority, in the proposed alteration of 
the whole body of the Church, in its discipline 
and polity, our own people shall be encouraged 
to doubt, disbelieve, and deny, the existence of 
that authority, will not the humiliation of the 
members of the Church be greater, and the 
shouts of scorn and triumph on the part of our 
enemies, louder than ever? And how can we 
meet them ? Though we, who know the canoni- 
cal regulations and the character of our rulers, 
are contented to rest satisfied that, though not 
openly, they have in effect been complied with, 
and so the ecclesiastical order and the episcopal 
authority, in strictness of speech, been saved, 
can we hope to convince our enemies of it ? Can 
we, in reason, expect that they should, upon our 
mere assumption, believe that, of which, except 
from the office and character of our rulers, we 
can offer no shadow of proof ? But if we fail of 
that defence, to what other can we have resort, 
except to the painful one of affirming, what in- 
deed is true, that even if our rulers have aban- 
doned the exercise of their authority in this 
matter, they cannot divest themselves of the 
authority itself, nor deprive their successors of it ; 
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but are and must ever be responsible for it ; for, 
that the gifts and calling of God are without 
repentance. 

In such circumstances as these, in concerns so 
momentous, which, according as they are regu- 
lated, will either confirm the faith of the members 
of the Church, or give occasion to the most 
galling exultation on the part of her enemies, 
shall I be guilty of an unpardonable offence 
against my superiors, if, being deeply sensible 
of the importance of upholding, in the face 
of men, the glory of the Apostolic character 
of our Church, I venture humbly to express 
a wish that they would see good openly to 
comply with the requisitions of the canons, and to 
let the light of their apostolic character so shine 
before men, that all the world may see it, and be 
led to glorify the Giver of it ? Am I trespassing 
beyond the bounds of propriety in expressing a 
wish that the English branch of the Catholic 
Church should be openly governed according to 
those Catholic rules and principles which Igna- 
tius, and Polycarp, which Irenaeus, and Cyprian, 
recognized before the union of Church and State, 
and which the great Basil, the holy Nyssen, the 
divine Nazianzen, the noble Athanasius, and the 
other holy Fathers continued to recognize and use 
after that union had been effected ? This last 
consideration is surely a sufficient answer to those 
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who say that, in asking for these things, we are 
asking for that which is incompatible with the 
union of Church and State. For the union 
of the ecclesiastical and civil government in 
England has never been understood to be differ- 
ent from that which obtained under the Christian 
Emperors. Then, as heretofore in England, the 
civil legislature added its sanction to the ecclesi- 
astical, ratifying by the laws of the senate, the 
determination of the Synods of the Church, as 
may easily be seen in the Novels of Justinian. 
But who can suppose that Basil and Athanasius, 
that Gregory and Chrysostom, that Augustine and 
Ambrose, or any other of the illustrious lights 
and pillars of the Church, would have consented 
to submit the regulations of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, even in appearance, to the sole conside- 
ration of the Roman senate ? And yet it is impos- 
sible to deny that, since the year 1828, the 
British Parliament has no nearer connexion with 
the Church of Christ, than the Roman senate 
had in the times of which I am speaking. 

But it has been urged again, as a conclusive 
objection to granting or even seeking for these 
things, " We have acknowledged the King's 
supremacy, and ' we must abide by it." It is most 
true ; but the Church of England has not acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of a Dissenting Parliament : 
nor does it readily appear how her acknowledge- 
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ment of the King s supremacy should bar the exer- 
cise of her laws and constitution. She has ac- 
knowledged the King supreme under God, not 
above Him, and therefore not in disparagement 
of the Apostolic authority of her Bishops, which 
came from God alone: to contend otherwise, 
would be to erect the King into a second Man of 
Sin, sitting in the temple of God, and showing 
himself that He is God. This danger the Church 
has avoided by the express terms of the acknow- 
ledgment, which is under God. And supreme 
though the King be, it is not a supremacy to set 
aside the laws and constitutions of the Church, 
but to govern it according to those laws; and, 
accordingly, for the first 180 years after that 
acknowledgment it was so governed; and this 
last is a sufficient answer to the objection, and 
may serve to show, that in practice, as well as 
in theory, we are warranted in asking that it 
should continue to be so governed. But it has 
been further objected, that the lapse of time since 
the exercise of this authority is an effectual bar 
against the claim, especially as during that inter- 
val, from time to time, ecclesiastical regulations 
have been made apparently by the civil legisla- 
ture alone, without remonstrance from the clergy. 
But it is an ill-requital to those who, for the sake 
of peace, have abstained from vexatious opposition, 
when insulated measures have been submitted to 

B 
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lay assemblies of the members of the Church, to 
urge that silence as conclusive against them, 
when they desire that the whole new modelling 
of the ecclesiastical polity shall not be submitted 
to the sole consideration of assemblies composed in 
great part of aliens, and avowed enemies. If 
nullum tempus occurrit Ecclesue, in which she may 
not recover her temporal endowments, surely, 
with much more force must it be admitted that 
nullum tempus occurrit Ecclesice, in which she may 
not claim the exercise of that Apostolic authority, 
which, if she be a genuine branch of the Catholic 
Church, must be inherent and inalienable. 

But another objection has been raised against 
the character of the Ecclesiastical assemblies 
which the Church of England has used ; these are 
vilified and abused as unworthy the character of 
real, true, and proper Synods. One might have 
thought that Metropolitans and Bishops, Clergy and 
People, Kings and Parliaments, to say nothing of 
Popes and Cardinals, who, for so many hundred 
years, agreed in recognizing our poor despised Con- 
vocation as real and proper Synods, had been as 
competent judges of the nature of those assemblies, 
as the individuals who, in the 19th century, have 
made this wonderful discovery. The objection, as 
far as I am able to understand it, rests on this, that 
these Convocations were not composed of Bishops 
only, as was the more primitive and general custom, 
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but also of representatives of the inferior clergy, 
who were allowed a voice in the decisions. But I 
should conceive that when Archbishop Langton, 
in 1225 (10), summoned proctors of the inferior 
clergy, to the Synod at London, he little dreamed 
that upwards of 600 years afterwards, men would 
invalidate the synodical character of that assembly 
on that account. And it is very observable that 
when Cardinal Pole was Archbishop of Canter- 
bury under Queen Mary, and had unlimited 
licence from her (11) to restore all that might be 
deemed defective, and to summon Synods ad libi- 
tum, he never detected this fault in the constitu- 
tion of the English synods (12), which were then 
precisely what, according to our constitution, they 
are now. I, therefore, respectfully, but firmly, 
venture to maintain, that the distinction attempted 
to be drawn between true and proper Synods 
and those Ecclesiastical assemblies, which the 
Church of England has used for now 600 years, to 
the disparagement of the latter, cannot be main- 
tained. 

Another objection urged is founded upon the 
rude and disorderly proceedings which, it is cha- 
ritably assumed, would take place, if the represen- 
tatives of the pastors of the Church of England 
were assembled in Synod. If the cause of such 
apprehension is sought, we are referred to some 
transactions in the early part of the last century, 
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where it is contended that the presbyters at- 
tempted to take too much upon themselves. But 
is it not somewhat hard measure that the clergy 
of the Church of England should be deprived of 
their privileges and forfeit the confidence of their 
superiors for ever, because once they attempted to 
do more than was meet ? I am not admitting or 
denying the fact, but merely arguing upon the 
supposed correctness of it. The picture of 
the perfect harmony which subsisted between 
the two houses at other times, exhibited in the 
following extract, may well make one regret that 
such causeless suspicions should be nurtured, if 
indeed they are so. 

" We do, in the last place, declare our .deepest and 
most grateful sense of the paternal tenderness of our Arch- 
bishops and Bishops for the lower clergy, very observable in 
their lordships' great zeal and readiness to concur with them 
on all occasions in the recovery and preservation of their rights, 
and in every other good work ; and are heartily thankful to 
Almighty God, that we do enjoy all these several rights and 
privileges without the least struggle, contest, or difference with 
their graces and their lordships ; and do bless him for the per- 
fect unity and harmony between both houses, which being so 
very conspicuous, we look upon to be a great security to that 
national Church, a great discouragement to her professed ene- 
mies, and a great vexation and disappointment to the more 
close and dangerous underminers of her apostolic and orthodox 
constitution. Extract from ' Papers relating to the Convo- 
cation of Ireland/ " Wilkins, Councils, iv. 632. 

Where confidence is not given, confidence will 
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not be returned : punctilious obedience may be ex* 
acted, but the cheerfulness which would have made 
that obedience delightful, the reciprocation of feel- 
ing which would strengthen the hands of all, cannot 
be looked for, if the clergy feel, or fancy they have 
occasion to feel, that their superiors are distrust- 
ful of them, keep aloof from them, and seek to 
substitute the civil power supplied by the Parlia- 
ment, especially constituted as it now is, for the 
ecclesiastical authority of regulations arrived at 
after mutual consultation. Another most unfair 
objection has been urged, grounded upon the dis- 
graceful proceedings occasionally to be witnessed at 
the meetings of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; and people turn round and say, 
there you may see what to expect from a Synod. 
I confess it seems to me, that, if there were want- 
ing any additional argument for the expediency 
and necessity of synodical meetings, it would be 
furnished by the very transactions alluded to. It 
is through inexperience and want of knowledge 
of the forms and the order by which Synods 
are restrained, and which would habituate the 
clergy to the practical recollection of what is due 
both to themselves and their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, that they fall into the confusion and in- 
decencies which occasionally characterize the 
meetings of the Society in question. The meet- 
ings of that Society, though professing to be a 
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Society of members of an Episcopal Church, are 
utterly anomalous and inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of such a Church. They are framed on a 
footing of dissenting or republican equality ; the 
only qualification for a vote is the payment of a 
guinea, and the vote of a layman or deacon 
then is as good as a Bishop's, the Bishops being 
allowed no control or veto upon the proceedings. 
But what analogy is there between such irre- 
gular meetings, which seem framed to make 
people forget the difference between the inde- 
pendence of Red Cross Street and the subordi- 
nation of Episcopacy ; and orderly and solemn 
assemblies of those members of the Church, who, 
from weight of years, or excellence of character, 
or eminent abilities, or deep learning, are admitted 
to the legislative authority in the Church ? The 
Synods of our Church, as far as our history shows, 
do not appear formerly to have been of a disor- 
derly character ; are the pastors of the Church 
at present so much less sensible of the respon- 
sibility of their office, or so much less qualified 
in other respects than their predecessors, that 
they should be counted unworthy of the confi- 
dence which was formerly shown ? I am not 
saying that it is so ; I am not saying that our 
superiors say or think so ; but as the only argu- 
ment which has been perseveringly urged against 
the resumption of the powers of self-government 
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on the part of the Church, according to the old 
system, is founded upon such assumed unfitness 
on the part of the Clergy, one may fairly ask 
for some more solid proof of it than is afforded in 
the meetings of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, where the first handful of thought- 
less and irresponsible persons who may take 
possession of the room, are able to drown the 
deliberate opinion of the more experienced and 
matured members of the Church, and to outvote 
the Bishops themselves. 

But, after all, the question whether the repre- 
sentatives of the clergy should or should not be 
joined with the Bishops in framing ecclesiastical 
regulations and carrying into effect the alterations 
proposed by the Commissioners, is one of com- 
paratively minor importance. If the Bishops 
prefer doing it without the concurrence of their 
clergy, no doubt it is competent for them to do 
so. All that we desire (and that surely is not 
unreasonable) is, that the exercise of ecclesiastical 
authority and jurisdiction in these arrangements 
should be manifest to all men : and that we should 
not only be convinced in ourselves that the alter- 
ations are effected in a canonical and legitimate 
manner, but be able to show to our enemies and 
revilers that such is the case ; and so silence their 
malevolent cavils. 

I trust I have said nothing in the course of 
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these observations which can justly be deemed 
improper, or calculated to give offence ; my affix- 
ing my name to them may be a sufficient pledge 
that I have not intended, or been conscious of, 
anything of the sort. But if any such fault can 
be pointed out, I can only desire forgiveness of it. 
As to the course which I have taken, the meanest 
watchman on the walls of Zion, is not, I con- 
clude,, debarred from expressing to the Church 
his opinion on questions intimately affecting the 
integrity of its character, provided he do it in a 
becoming manner ; and though I would fain have 
had some other channel for doing so, yet, if the 
constitutional organs are withheld from us, I know 
not what other means are left than this which I 
have adopted. 



APPENDIX. 



(1) Canons of Antxoch, 12. If any priest .or deacon, being 
deposed by his Bishop, or any Bishop being deposed by the 
Synod, do presume to trouble the Emperor's ears, it is fit that 
he be referred to a greater Synod of Bishops. But if, despising 
them, he trouble the Emperor, he shall be treated as one 
who deserves no pardon. Canons of Constantinople, 6. If 
any one dare trouble the Emperor's ears, or the temporal 
judicature, or a general council, neglecting the Bishop of the 
diocese, (patriarchate,) he shall by no means be allowed to 
give information, as being one that throws contempt and 
reproach upon the canons, and subverts the ecclesiastical order. 
Canons of Carthage, 104. He who petitions the Emperor 
to have his cause tried by the civil judicature, shall be deposed 
from his dignity : but if he petition the Emperor to have his 
cause heard by Bishops, this shall be no prejudice to him. 

(2) Ante-Nicene Code, 35. The Bishops of every province 
ought to own him that is chief among them, and esteem him 
as their head, and do nothing extraordinary without his con- 
sent ; but every one those things only which concern his own 
parish (diocese), and the country under it. Nor let him do 
anything without the consent of all. For so there will be 
concord, and God will be glorified by the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and the Father by the Lord in the Holy Ghost ; the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Canons of Antioch, 9. It 
behoves the Bishop in every province to own him that pre- 
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sides in the metropolis, and takes care of the whole province ; 
because the metropolis is the place of universal concourse for 
all that are men of business. Therefore it is decreed, that he 
have special honour paid him, and that the other Bishops do 
nothing extraordinary, or those things only which concern 
every parish, and the places subject to it, without him : accord- 
ing to the ancient canon which obtained with our Fathers. 
Let every Bishop have power over his own parish (diocese) 
so as to administer and make provision for the whole country 
subject to his city, according to the measure of his piety, to 
ordain priests and deacons, and determine every thing with 
judgment; but let him do nothing else without the Bishop 
of the metropolis, nor he without the consent of the rest. 
Ante-Nicene Code, canon 38. Let there be a Synod of Bishops 
twice every year, (the times are specified) and let them deter- 
mine all doctrines of religion among themselves, and put an 
end to all ecclesiastical controversies. Canons of Antioch, 20. 
For the occasions of the Church and the decision of contro- 
versies, it is decreed that Synods of Bishops in every province 
do meet twice a year, the metropolitan summoning the other 
Bishops, that priests and deacons, and all who suppose them- 
selves wronged, may receive the award of the Synod. Ca- 
nons of Chalcedony 19. We are given to understand that 
canonical Synods of Bishops in their provinces are not holden ; 
and that, by this means, many ecclesiastical affairs wanting 
reformation are neglected: therefore the holy Synod decrees, 
that, according to the canons of the Fathers, Bishops meet in 
every province twice a year, where the Metropolitan pleases, 
to rectify all emergencies. To the same purpose in England, 
Canons of Theodore, 7. " that a Synod be assembled twice a 
year." Canons of Calchythe, 3. " that there be two councils 
every year according to the canonical institution." Canons 
of Lanfranc, 4. That the Bishops celebrate councils twice a 
year. 
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(8) Acts iv. 34 — 37. As many as were possessors of lands or 
houses sold them, and brought the price of the things that 
were sold, and laid them at the Apostles 1 feet ; and distribution 
was made unto every man according as he had need. And 
Joses .... having land sold it, and brought the money and 
laid it at the Apostles' feet. Ibid. v. 1, 2. But a certain man 
named Ananias, with Sapphira his wife, sold a possession, and 
brought a certain part and laid it at the Apostles' feet. 

(4) Acts vi. 3. Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you 
seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, 
whom we may appoint over this business. 

(5) Ante-Nicene Code, 39. That the Bishop have the care of 
all ecclesiastical goods, which he ought to dispense as being 
under the Divine inspection. Canons of Antioch, 24. It is 
fit that what belongs to the Church be preserved with all 
possible care and good conscience, and with faith in God, the 
inspector and judge of all ; and it ought to be administered 
by the judgment and authority of the Bishop. 

(6) Canons of Carthage, 36. That priests may not sell the 
goods of their Church, without the knowledge of the Bishops, 
nor Bishops the real estate of the mother Church without the 
knowledge of the council, or their own presbyters. In Eng- 
land, Excerptions of Egbright, 142. The gift, sale, or ex- 
change of any thing belonging to the Church made by the 
Bishop, without the consent and subscription of his clergy- 
men, shall be void. The rule of the canon law was the same. 

(7) With prudent caution, to avoid all unseemly collision 
between the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions in the appoint- 
ment of bishoprics, the ancient Church provided that the 
ecclesiastical division and boundaries, should follow the civil. 

1 
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Thus the ecclesiastical authority was saved without offence, and 
the civil power obtained indirectly, what could not have been 
directly conceded. Canons of Chalcedon, 17. If any city be 
new built by the Emperor, the ordering of the parishes (dioceses) 
shall be according to the civil pattern. Canons of Trullus, 38, 
is to the same effect. But no recognition, as far as I am aware, 
on the part of the Church, can be adduced of the authority of 
the civil power alone to alter the ecclesiastical divisions ; on the 
contrary, we have the following Canon of Chalcedon, 12. It is 
come to our knowledge that some, when contrary to eccle- 
siastical customs, they have applied to the (civil) powers, 
have by pragmatical letters divided one province into two; 
so that there should be two metropolitans in one province. 
The holy Synod, therefore, has decreed that no Bishop hence- 
forth attempt any thing of the sort ; since he who attempts it 
falls from his dignity. But whatsoever states have been by 
the letters of the Emperor honored with the name of a me- 
tropolis, may enjoy the mere honour, as also the Bishop who 
administers the Church of the same ; the proper rights of the. 
true metropolitan being preserved. 

(8) From the decrees of the chief pontiffs Damasus and 
Leo, as also from the councils of Sardica 'and Laodicea, in 
which it is forbidden that episcopal sees should exist in vil- 
lages, it is granted by royal munificence, and the authority 
of the Synod, to the three forementioned Bishops to move from 
villages to cities ; to Herman of Sherbourne to move to Salis- 
bury ; Stigand of Selsey, to Chichester ; Peter of Lichfield, to 
Chester. The consideration of some who still remained in 
villages or small towns was deferred, to the hearing of the 
King, who was carrying on war in parts beyond sea. Council 
of London, 1075. 

(9) See proceedings in Convocation about rural deans, 1711, 
Wilkins, Cone. iv. 641. 
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(10) This is the earliest mention I have been able to find 
of proctors of the inferior clergy being summoned, but as 
our early records are very defective, it by no means follows 
that it was the first. For this case see Wilkins, Concilia, i. 603. 
After this we find frequent mention of it. 

(11) See Liter ce Regue de Synodo celebranda. That as well 
the said Most Reverend Father, Cardinal Pole, may freely 
without lett of us or danger of any our said laws, statutes, &c. 
caule and celebrate the said Synod, or any other Synod here- 
after, at his will and pleasure ; and in the same Synod ordeyne 
and decree any holsome canons for the good lief and ordour of 
the clergy of this our realm, &c. Wilkins, iv. 130. 

(12) In the national Synod which Archbishop Pole convened 
in pursuance of the above permission, the summons extends 
to the proctors of the clergy. Wilkins, iv. 131. 



THE END. 
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